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For * The Proend’ 
GOD IN DISEASE. 


(Continued from page 138.) 


* Let us proceed to consider another exam. | 
ple connected with the circulation, but having | 
This set of vessels 


reference to the veins, 
differs from the arteri2s, not only in the quali- 
ty of the blood they carry, but in the rate of 
the current, and in the forces that maintain it. 
In the arteries the blood moves rapidly in a 
jerking manner, giving rise to the phenome- 
non of the pulse, ‘This arises from the cause 


of motion in these vessels being principally, | 


if not exclusively, the contractile energy of 
the heart. In the veins, on the contrary, the 
current is remarkably slow and tranquil, and 
altogether destitute of those waves or pulses 
that are conspicuous in the arteries. The 
reason of this is, that the blood in passing 
through the minute vessels called capillaries, 
that lie between the extremities of the arteries 
and veins, is removed from the influence of 
the heart’s action, and is brought under the 
operation of other forces that act more uni- 
formly. But these are not the only differences 
between these two sets of vessels ; they differ 
remarkably in structure also. The coats of 
the veins are thinner and weaker, and furnish- 
ed with valves at suitable distances on their 
interior, ‘These valves permit the blood to 
advance freely in their proper course, while 
they restrain every movement in the opposite 
direction, But they serve another purpose 
also. By dividing the column of blood into 
several distinct portions they relieve the lower 
division of the vessel of a considerable part of 
the weight they would otherwise have to sus- 


tain, and so enable the thin delicate coats of | 


which they consist, to resist the pressure of 
the fluids they contain. It is a weil establish- 


ed principle in hydraulics, that the pressure | 


upon any part of a tube is proportional, not to 
the absolute quantity of fluid it may happen 
to contain, but to the height of the column in 
which it is sustained above the part. Apply 
this principle to the veins, and we shall find 
that, near the heart, the veins, from their 
large size, contain a Jarge quantity of blood, 


| while the lateral pressure on their sides is 

small, In the extremities, on the contrasy, 
| though the diameter of the vessels is trifling, 
ithe pressure on their sides is considerable, 
| because the vertical height of the liquid col- 
| umn is then great. The valves are few in 
|number in the former situation, where they 
jare little needed, but they are numerous in 
the latter, where their utility is obvious, By 
‘breaking the whole’ extent of the veins into 
several short and independent tubes, they re- 
lieve the parietes which would otherwise burst 
}and discharge their contents into the surround- 
‘ing tissues, Now, it not unfrequently hap- 

pens, that the veins of the legs, which from 

their depending position have the greatest 
| weight of blood to support, become swelled in 


their transverse diameter, so that the valves 
which, under ordinary circumstances, are 
sufficient to cover the opening, become no 
longer capable of stretching across the whole 
way, and a portion of the blood makes its way | 
back to the lower parts of the vessel. In 
proportion as this occurs their office fails, | 
and hydrostatic pressure passes downwards | 
through the whole length of the tube. This 
varicose condition, as it is called, is usually 
produced by the compression of a tumour on 
the upper part of the vein, or by the habit of 
wearing tight garters, which interfere with the 
due advance of the particles of blood. Per- 
sons who are thus affected, are particularly 
liable to suffer from troublesome ulcers on the 
legs, which often bleed, and are productive of 
much annoyance. But the evils which are 
thus occasioned, and which are always ex- 
tremely difficult of removal, are in a measure 
mitigated by the increased thickness of the 
venous coats that is observed to take place 
under the circumstances, so that the vessels 
are enabled to bear a degree of pressure that 
they would not otherwise be capable of doing. 
Here again we see the growth of a tissue pre- 
serving a proportion to the amount of duty it 
has to perform. 

“In the last chapter we spoke of the provi- | 
sion that nature makes for the cure of aneu- | 
rism, ‘This desirable object is seldom effected | 
by the unaided resources of the economy, | 

though it is often cured by the skill of the 
surgeon. Indeed the treatment of these dan- | 
| gerous tumours, is one of the most brilliant | 
|pages in the history of modern science; so' 
sure and so successful has the management of | 
these cases become, which a few years ago| 


‘less. But whether brought about by the un- 
| assisted efforts of nature, or by appropriate 
| treatment, the result in all cases is the same, 
so far as the vessel itself is concerned. It 
becomes stopped up at the part, and is no 
longer capable of transmitting blood. This, 


| tomed energy and efficiency. 


when the artery is of any considerable size, 
would be attended with the greatest injury, 
were there not established at the same mo- 
ment, a corresponding provision to supply 
nourishment and vitality to the parts of the 
body thus unexpectedly deprived of their ac- 
customed support. Gangrene of the foot is 
not an uncommon result of such a condition, 
occurring in old persons, where the arteries 
of the ley have been attacked with inflamma- 
tion, and serled up in consequence. To 
guard against this danger, we find a suitable 
provision made to meet the emergency. Im- 
mediately above the place where the aneurism 
was seated, one or more of the branches pro- 
ceeding from the same arterial trunk become 
enlarged, so as to receive an equivalent quan- 
tity of blood, to what formerly passed in the 
direct channel. These branches taking a 
circuitous course, gradually establish a new 
circulation in the parts deprived of their usual 
elements of growth, so that the functions of 
life are soon performed with all their accus- 
It may be said, 
perhaps, that this is the necessary consequence 
of the pressure of the arterial current, which 
is now forced upon the smaller branches in 
the vicinity of the obstruction, and not the 
result of any special contrivance to counter- 
act an admitted inconvenience. But even 
were we to admit that the effect in question is 
produced in the manner stated, it would not in 
the slightest degree interfere with the infer- 
ence, that it is the result of design. We see 
that a necessity exists for a collateral circula- 
tion; we see that in due time that collateral 
circulation is provided ;: it isa matter of com- 
paratively little consequence what the precise 
modus operandi is that is employed in pro- 
viding it. But the objection itself falls to the 
ground when we remember that, owing to the 
peculiar structure of the arteries, the pressure 


occasioned by the obstruction to the circula- 


tion at one point is diffused uniformly over 
the entire vascular tree, and not concentrated, 
as might at first be supposed, upon the part 
immediately affected. The elastic nature of 
the tissues of which they are composed fully 
proves this. So that we are bound to explain 
the production of the collateral circulation, by 
an organic law of the economy, and not by 
the mere circumstance of a mechanical expan- 
sion, 

“The next example we shall take from the 
morbid anatomy of the liver. One of the 


would have been considered absolutely hope- | purposes accomplished by this gland is, to act 


as a reservoir under certain circumstances for 
the blood. It will be easily understood that 
as the rate of the circulation varies at differ- 
ent times with the nature of the employment 
in which we happen to be engaged, conges- 
tion of the lungs would be frequently induced, 
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were there not some provision made to relieve | 


them of the load of blood at such times thrown 
upon them. The first effect of exercise taken 
suddenly, must be to propel a larger quantity 
of blood forward by the veins towards the 
heart, than can be transmitted by it through 
the arteries. After a time these two propor- 
tions may adjust themselves to one another 
and to the aliered condition of the function, 
but the first effect must evidently be to disturb 
the relation between them: and so far as it 
does this, to produce inconvenience to the in- 
dividual, ‘This pulmonary congestion is not 
only attended with the risk of hemorrhage, 
itself a formidable evil, but it also interferes 
mechanically with the due aeration of the 
blood : because this latter function requires for 
its complete accomplishment an amount of ex- 
posure to the atmospheric air, proportioned to 
the quantity of fluid contained in the lungs. 


Now, the liver acts as a safety valve on these | 


occasions, an office for which its spongy tex- 
ture, and its situation in the abdomen, where 
it can freely enlarge in volume, especially | 
adapt it. Every one must have felt, at times, | 
when he has begun to run quickly, a sudden} 
sensation of fulness in the right side, accom- 
panied by a sharp pain or stich there: this 
sensation is due to the rapid expansion of the 


cells of the liver with the blood it receives. | 


Like the regulator of a steam-engine, it adapts 


the supply of blood admitted to the lungs, to! 


the exact amount they are capable of employ-| 
ing beneficially : the remainder is permitted to | 
accumulate within its vascular texture, till the | 
strain upon the heart has been taken off. But 
it sometimes happens, more especially in per- 
sons of intemperate habits, that the liver be- 
comes unfitied for this office. Its volume is 
diminished, often to one-third of its natural | 
size ; its vessels are contracted, and instead of 
being easily distensible, it is firm and unyield- | 
ing. What becomes of the lungs under this 
state of things? 


the change! No; they are protected by the 
simple arrangement of the spleen being called 
on to periorm the function that the liver is no 
longer competent to discharge. ‘The spleen 
is a reservoir as well as the liver, but of a 
much more limited kind: its duty being espe- 
cially connected with the process of digestion, 


and to provide for the varying quantity of 


blood furnished to the stomach, in its states of 
activity and repose, Like the liver, when in 
health, its size is undergoing perpetual varia- 
tion, being small when the accumulation of 
blood is trifling, and large under opposite cir- 
cumstances, But whenever the liver becomes 
permanently contracted, as ia the disease | 
called hob-nail liver, it is found to be perma- 
nently enlarged for the obvious purpose of 
meeting a necessity that does not usually ex- | 
ist, but. which, unless obviated in this manne ry 


would be productive of injurious consequences. | 


(To be continued.) 


——< 


A recent letter from a young man in Cali- 
fornia says that the cases of insanity from dis- 
appointment are very numerous in that coun- 
try. 


Do they suffer the inconve- | 
niences that | might naturally be expected from | 
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From the Leisure Hour. 
A Glimpse of Cornwali. 


Among the many pleasant excursions it has 
been our lot to make in our own dear Eng- 
land, none was ever pleasanter than a ramble 
in the early spring of last year to St. Just, a 
town on Cape Cornwall, about two miles 
north-west from the Lands End. 

Two large mines give employment to the 
inhabitants of the town—Balswidden tin mine 
and Botallock copper mine; the great peculi- 
arity of the latter being that it extends many 
fathoms under the sea, and that the shafts are 
sunk, and the engine-house placed, on the 
rugged face of a lofty frowning granite rock, 
so hard in substance, and so deep in colour, 
that it looks like solid iron rather than stone 
of any kind, 
rock, even on the safe though narrow shelves 
made for the passage of meta) trucks, and to 


look up to the frowning mass that juts far! 


‘To stand on the front of this | 


| overhe ad, and then down on the engine-house, | 


standing on a rugged peak, as though like a 
child’s s toy it had been thrown there, and never 
could again be reached ; to gaze lower still at 
| the foaming waves, tearing themselves among 
ithe awful chasms and jagged points of the 
iron-bound coast, while far below the platform 
on which the awe-struck dizzy visiter stands, 
| the sea-birds, as they fly, mingle their screams 


| so full of the sublimity of nature and the enter- 
| prise of man, that the heart must be cold in- 
deed that does not fecl a deeper throb of gra- 
\titude to God, and a higher estimate of the 
\dignity of labour. lu such a scene as this, 


amid the wonders of man’s ingenuity and the | 
triumphs of his industry, if the command | 
is recalled to the mind, as- 


‘¢ honour all men” 


with the ceascless din of the waters ; is a sight | 





‘suredly it is not difficult to honour the labour. | 
er, whose toil in darkness and danger, money, | 


after all, can never repay. 

The appearances around Balswidden tin 
mine are rather strange than picturesque. 
The immense quantities of pulverized stone 
that have been cast abroad over the whole 
surface of the ground, above the mine and all 
round the engine-house, the crushing-mills and 
the troughs for washing the ore, give one 
some idea of what the sands in desert regions 
must be. It is presumed that our readers are 
aware that tin ore, in its native state, is found 
embedded in granite. The stone is blasted 
and broken up in the depths of the earth, and 
sent in lumps to the surface, where it is put 
into the crushing-mill and pulverized, 
powder to which it is reduced being thrown 
into troughs filled with water, when the metal, 
being the heavier, sinks to the bo: tom, and the 
stony portions re inaining at the top are cast 
labroad as refuse. 


the | 





usual or great depth. The shafts down at 
various parts of the mine are very narrow, 
and the ladder that leads into the deep abyss 
looks so uninviting, that visiters seldom ven- 
ture down; at all events, they seldom go below 
some of the platforms or levels nearest the sur- 
face. The shafts are called “ sinking,” and 
the levels or hewn paths that branch from 
these shafts are called in making “ driving,” 
The idea is “sinking” into and “ driving” 
through the beds of granite in search of the 
ore. In some large mines, there are man- 
eseapes in case of accidents, on a plan similar 
to the pulling up the buckets containing the 
ore. But it is sometimes found not only diffi- 
cult, but impossible to use the escape, and 
the heart sickens at the thought of how many 
poor creatures must have suffered, when 
wounded and maimed they have been brought 
up the long, long, dreary ladders to the sur- 
face, Eight hours is a day’s work in most 
mines. ‘There are relays of gangs of labour- 
ers, who divide the twenty- -four hours in three 
equal parts. The toil being great, the atmos- 
phere pernicious and often very hot and damp, 
whilst sometimes he is compelled to work up 
to the waist in water, the miner has a worn 
and wasted look, and life with him is not only 
unusually uncertain, but brief; yet for intelli- 
gence and piety, the Cornish miner would 
contrast favourably with any of the labouring 
classes in Britain. 

Men and boys only work in the mines, 
Women and girls wash the ores, and do the 
lighter work; none of it, however, scems 
either light or pleasant, and yet, being tolera- 
bly remunerated, they (the women) look con- 
tented, and in general healthier than the men, 

St. Just is entirely a mining town, that is, 
a town whose whole population is engaged in 
some departments of mining. Some are 
shareholder clerks, some captains or over- 


|lookers, and others miners, washers of ore, 
| &ce 


Long rows of decent little two-storied 
houses are the abodes of the miners, Most of 
them are their own property. As provisions 
are cheap, the wages of the women are mostly 
expended in dress, and few towns show a 
gayer looking scene than St. Just on a Sun- 
day. <A visiter who came on that day into 
the town beiween the hours of ten and twelve 
in the morning, would find none but the sick 


and helpless, and their attendants, in the 
houses. <All, young and old, would be at 


church or chapel; large places of worship, 
well-built and commodious, stamping the cha- 
racter of the place. In the most central part 
of the town—an open space, whence the streets 


'diverge—there is a handsome building, that 


excites as much surprise as admiration, ‘‘ The 


St. Just Literary and Scientific Institution.” 


The metal powder (the|On entering this neat and elegant structure, 


tin) goes through many processes, that of |(the first and the last literary institution in 


smelting in particular, 
| workman to fashion into the various articles 
| of household use. 

; ‘The mines in Cornwall are so deep, that 
| the miners are in the habit of speaking some- 
what contemptuously of the coal mines of the 
north. They call them ‘pits, not mines,” 
Ninety fathoms (540 feet) is the depth of Bals- 





before it is fit for the | England, for Cape Cornwall is just at hand, 


and the Land’s End rocks are near,) an excel- 
lent lecture-room with raised seats, capable of 
seating at least 300 people, mects the eye. 
All the accessories of table for experiments, 
platform, and lighting, are admirable. Fe- 
male taste, too, has aided the decorations, 
The elegant embroidered cushions of the plat- 


widden mine, which is not considered an un- | form- chairs are a drawing-room luxury, rare- 
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ly seen in the lecture-room. In the well- 
stored library, the first book we took up was | 
Mrs. Somerville’s * Connexion of the Physical | 
Sciences ;” and looking further, we found that 
the library, for its size, was peculiarly rich in | 
scientific works, That the institution was as | of 
well sustained as appointed was evident. | 
Many an institution, in rich districts of Lon- | 
don, ‘might learn a lesson, as to the self- sus- | 
taining spirit, from that of St. Just. 
There never was a more ignorant and pre- | 
sumptuous fallacy than that which supposes 
Cornwall inferior in intellect to other parts of 
England. On the contrary, taking the aver- 
age of the working classes throughout the 


land it is fully equal, and, in many instances, lcame fresh help and fresh suggestions. 


superior. 


the humblest worker. Hence, scientific books 

are especially prized by the more studious 
among them. Nay, as far back as 1777, 
there was a book society established by the 
ladies of Penzance, 
iand had a ladies’ book society then. Sir | 
Humphrey Davy’s birth-place was worthy of 
him. 

Sin and sorrow are of course to be found in 
Cornwall as elsewhere ; but in no part of our | 
native land will the eye be less often offended 
by the spectacle of intemperance, or the ear | 
shocked by the words of the blasphemer. | 
Shut out frem much intercourse with other 
parts of England, girdled in by frowning rocks 
and stormy seas, engaged in stern labour in 
the bowels of the earth, or on the boisterous 
billows, the people are simple, thoughtful and 
pious in no ordinary degree, 


waves rising higher and fiercer, guarded their 
prey and prevented all aid reaching them. 
Every thing that ingenuity, sharpened by be- 
nevolence, could devise, was planned, and yet 
or day as it declined saw only a succession 

failures, and the sun went down, the two 


sent in Prussia 24,201 common schools, with 
30,865 teachers, and 2,453,062 scholars ; 505 
Burgher schools—the pupils pay a small sum 
| for tuition in these—with 2269 teachers, and 
69,302 scholars ; 385 girls’ schools, with 1918 
teachers, and 53,570 scholars ; 117 gymnasia, 





still on the rock, and the wailing multitude on| with 1664 teachers, and 29,474. scholars. 


the shore. Many a boat had put off and been 
capsized! Many a brave fellow risked his 
life to no purpose ! 
lighted to assure the sufferers of sympathy, 
and to keep hope in their aching hearts. 

On Sunday morning it was with tearful joy | 
the watchers, now a great concourse, discov- 
ered that the man and woman yet lived. Then 
But 


The nature of the mining opera. | the storm yet raged and nothing was effectu- | 
tions requires forethought and calculation, in |@ 


ally done. At length a brave crew manned | 
la boat that got near enough in the boiling ser! 
to throw a rocket with a rope attached to the 
stick, on to the rock within reach of the sul- 
ferers. It was an experiment merely, and it 





Very few towns in Eng- | was intended, if the rope was held, to send off 


1 basket with provisions and blankets, and to 
wait until the wind abated to get them off. But 
| the almost distracted husband, very naturally, 
‘on clutching the rope, instantly put it round 
the waist of his exhausted wife, and before 
_clear signals could be made, she leaped from 
ithe rock into the roaring sea; the boatmen 
pulled and brought her through the foaming | 
waves into the boat. Alas! life was fled! In 


Night fell, and fires we re | 


The 46 normal schools, or school teachers’ 
seminaries, count 2411 pupils; in the 7 uni- 
versities, at the end of last year, were 4305 
students, and in the 6 theological seminaries, 
240. The budget for 1852 grants 319,228 
thalers—about $262,000—for the support of 
the Protestant Church, while the expense of 
the State for the Roman Catholic Church 
| reaches 725,401 thalers, or $550,000, 


oe 


Look not at Crime. 


If we are to turn off our eyes from behold- 
ing vanity, much more are we to do so with 
respect to crime. Wickedness is never to be 
contemplated, except when necessary to ils 
prevention, correction, or punishment. It 
throws its shadow on the mind, chills its nice 
sensibility, and obscures its brightness, 

Still more injurious is the habit of deriving 
amusement from crime. To this habit, there 
are many temptations, ‘In detailing the 
| proceedings of our courts of justice,” says a 
pious writer, “ instead of warning the young 
against the dreadful consequences of a sinful 





the hurry and anguish when the rope was| course, it is no uncommon thing so to dwell 
fixed, a stop knot was never made, and, of| upon some ludicrous circumstances connected 
course the rope so tightened by her fall and| with appearance of the parties, or the manner 
weight, that strangulation was produced, But) of their giving their eviderce, as to make these 
| the cold, the leap into the serf, the deep wounds | criminal offences rather matters of amuse- 


«« But the wreckers, the Cornish wreckers!”’| received from the sharp rock, were each 
some are ready to explain. Whenever a hor-| enough to produce death. ‘The husband was 
rible story is told, it is as well to believe only | afterwards drawn into the boat safely, though 
half at most, and even that is generally too of course ready to perish. Among the boat’s 
large a credulity. ‘crew who resolved to save the suflerers or 

One month before the visit to St. Just here | perish in the attempt, was one weather-beaten 


described, a terrible shipwreck had occurred | tar, used to the coast, who had in his time| 


on the adjacent coast. A vessel from Liver-|seen many wrecks, But when the distorted) 
pool, sadly out in her reckoning, ran upon face of the poor woman he had hoped to save 
the rocks in a gale, and was instantly wreck-| met his gaze—a corpse! a cold chill struck 
ed. The crew nine in number, perished. The | through his honest breast and sturdy frame 
captain and his wife, when the vessel struck | and from that time, though he continued to do 
rushed from their cabin on deck, in their night | his usual work, he drooped in health and spi- 
clothes, and when the ship went to pieces, they rits, and died just before the visit here record- 
were thrown by a huge wave on to a rock |ed, and was to be buried next day. The old 
within sight of the town of St. Just. The} sailor who narrated the fact of his comrade’s 
Brisons are two hideous black rocks that rear | death, heaving a sigh over the tragedy, all of 
their jagged and threatening heads from the| which he had witnessed, exclaimed, “ I’ve 
sea, a short distance from Cape Cornwall.|seen many a sad sight in my time; may the 
The waves are always torn into foam as they | Lord take me soon, rather than let me see 
rush between these rocks and the mainland, | such another !” 
and only in the very calmest day cana smali| ‘The tenderness and bravery these dwellers 
boat get safely nearthem, Itwasverystormy|on that rugged coast displayed then, and 
when this wreck happened; and those who/| doubtless often, ought to be borne in mind by 
looked out from the cape upon the waters, as| all who have a taste for the horrible and de- 
the wintry morning slowly broke after the| moniac, as shown, some say, in beings called 
catastrophe, were horrified at distinguishing | ‘* Cornish Wreckers.” 
two living beings on the rock—one of them a 
woman. It was Saturday morning, and many 
hours had passed since the sufferers had been| Education in Prussia,.—The Kingdom of 
thrown upon the rock. They were safe from} Prussia, including all its provinces, is ; only as 
any immediate fear of a watery grave, but| large as New York, Pennsylvania, and New 
cold, hunger, and exhaustion, threatened their Jersey combined, though possessing a popula- 
lives, The whole town was astir, and all| tion of near 17,000, 000, According to official 
labour was suspended. But the winds and| reports in a German paper, there are at pre- 








|ment, than proofs of those out-breakings of 
| the evil of the heart, which should be perused 
with sorrow and disgust, Let me guard you 
against becoming familiar with such details.” 
| He whose object is excellence in the fine 
| arts, confines his attention to models of beau- 
ty. Deformity is carefully avoided. It is the 
beautiful alone with which the imagination is 
| allowed to hold converse. Much more should 
he whose object is holiness, avoid the contem- 


,| plation of sin. 


Sin should, moreover, always be spoken of 
seriously. Speaking lightly of it in any of 
its forms, leads one to think lightly of it, and 
he who thinks lightly of sin, readily falls into 
the practice of it. Evil, and only evil, results 
from ludicrous descriptions of the sin of drunk- 
enness, Sin is the abominable thing which 
Jehovah hates, and we should turn aside from 
beholding it, except when called to do other- 
wise in the course of duty. 

When tempted to dwell on the sinful ex- 
amples of men, even of the greatest men, let 
us look to the perfect example of Christ. If 
we can find no delight in contemplating his 
example, let us feel the deepest solicitude and 
put forth the most vigorous efforts to secure 
deliverance from the gall of bitterness and 
the bonds of iniquity.— Evangelist. 








Spiders’ Web.—Opticians preserve a pecu- 
liar race of spiders, whose webs they employ 
to strain across the eye-pieces of important 
telescopes, as no fabric of human construction 
is sufficiently fine for the purpose. 
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For ‘*'The Friend.” { child of God, wil minister of his cous, i is the | 


inward experience of the revelation of the 
| Spirit and power of God in the soul. without | 


|which David could not open his mouth for 
“Tt is this sort of revelation we contend for, | God. 


not that of particular persons or things, past! “ He elsewhere tells us, 
orto come, which refer not immediately to| his people. ‘The meek he will guide—the 
the knowledge and work of God in man, by| secrets of the Lord are with them that fear 
which God makes himself savingly known “d him—the Lord is nigh unto them that are of 
men, That private or particular sort of reve- | broken heart, and ‘saveth such as are of a 
lation, as the visions of the prophets, Peter’s| contrite spirit. He calls them to taste and 
sense of the hypocrisy of Ananias and Sap-| see how good the Lord is to them that fear 
phira, and Agabus’s foresight by the Holy | him—and though father and mother forsake 
Ghost of Paul’s sufferings at Jerusalem, is | him, God would take him up—whom he pray- 
truly called revelation ; ‘but this is not the| /ed to teach him and lead him in a plain path. 
revelation we insist upon, though neither is} And in the sense of God’s inward goodness to 
this ceased. Nor yet is it those doctrine ’s, aS| his soul, in this way of revelation and omni: 
of the incarnation of the Son of God, his death, presence, he triumphs thus; ‘ Yea though I 


Penn's Preface.—Revelation. 


(Concluded from page 134.) 


resurrection, and ascension, &c., confirmed and; walk through the valley of the shadow of| 


enforced upon the belief of men by the autho- | death, [ will fear no evil, for thou art with 
rity of miracles, which is also another sort of | /me; thy rod and thy staff they comfort me.’ 
revelation; which being once done, need not | | Indeed his whole book of Psalms is a continued 
be repeated, and of w hich the wicked are as |evidence of that revelation we plead for, and 
much possessors, as the good; the matter of| which he cried, he waited for and he enjoyed ; 
fact, | mean of the visible transaction of the | who grew so well acquainted with the pre- 
Son of God, being recorded in the Scriptures | sence “of God, that he could declare, ‘In thy 
of ‘Truth, which they also have in their hands. | presence is fulness of joy ; at thy right hand 
But the inward sight, sense ani knowledge of there are pleasures forevermore.’ 

the will of God by the operation of his light | 


and the spiritual sense of that ‘blessed appear-| nant God made of old; to which the prophet 
ance of the Son of God in the flesh, and the | Jeremiah gives testimony—that he would put 
moral end of it to our benefit and advantage, | | his law in their inward parts, and write it in 
is no more conceivable by carnal men, than | their hearts, and he would be their God, and 


is regeneration, without which no man can they should be his people—and know him | in the gospel of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 


Christ tells | from the least to the greatest; to which the | 


enter into the kingdom of God. 
us there is such a thing, and the two prin-| apostle refers in his epistle to the Hebrews, as 
ciples of it, Water and Spirit; but he does/ fulfilled in the Christian dispensation, So 
not tell us what they are, how to be obtained, | | Joel, of the pouring out of the Spirit on all 
what way they operate, or how we are to apply ‘flesh, applied by Peter on the day of Pente- 
them, or ourselves to them for that new cost. Paul to the Corinthians goes yet fur- 
birth. No; this is reserved a secret to be| ther, and tells them, that God (in these latter 
unfolded to the children of obedience. | days) will dwell in them, and walk in them,’ 

**O Reader! Great is the mystery of godli-|and therefore commands them not to touch 
ness! Who is sufficient for these things?) the unclean thing. Now if all this can be 
What doctor? What philosopher? What} without revelation, inspiration, divine vision 
sort of divine? Surely none, but one of! and sensation in the soul, we may conclude 
God’s making alone, that has past through|we do not hear, see, feel, taste and smell 
the degrees of regeneration, which is the ex-| what we do hear, see, feel, taste and smell 
perimental operative revelation of the Spirit}every day. 1 forbear many Scriptures, as | 
of God in man, And this revelation is a fruit|in them, and they in me. He is with you 
of his omnipresence. He is ever present; his and shall be in you—I am with you to the 
eye beholds the evil and the good ; but in a} ‘end of the world—and that notable saying 
particular manner is over them that fear him, | of the apostle, when it pleased God to reveal 
and trust in his mercy. Yea, his eyes are | his Son in me, | consulted not with flesh and 
upon the righteous, he searches the heart and | blood. He grounds his call, conversion and 
tries the reins, and sets man’s thoughts in | ministry upon it; and can we hope for a true 
order before him. This David knew when he | and saving knowledge or ministry without it? 
cried out, whither shall | go from thy Spirit, | By no means.” 


how near God is to | 


** Nor is this to be wondered at by the pro- | 
and Spirit shining and working in our hearts ; ;\fessors of Christianity, since it is the cove- | 


or whither shall [ flee from thy presence ?| 
And why, but because he is present as a re- 
prover, a helper, a comforter and Saviour? 





Referring again to R. Barclay’s scholastic 
mode of treating this subject, William Penn 
says, ‘‘which made me the freer to express 





Which also made the same royal penitent and| myself in this manner, for their sakes, that 
prophet, pray, Cast me not away from thy | easily submit their arguments to Scripture au- 
presence, and take not thy Holy Spirit from} thority, and hunger and thirst after an inward 
me. This also made him a preacher to| enjoyment of that, of which so many glorious 
others ; for if God would but hear his prayer, | things are said by the holy men of God in the 
and restore to him the joy of his salvation, | Scriptures, that they may be freed of objec- 
and uphold him by his free Spirit, he would | tions, and savour the clear and divine truth of 
teach transgressors his ways, and sinners| this doctrine—that they may know that the 
should be converted unto God; which comes | wells are opened now as well as formerly— 
up to all I have said—that the way to be ajand that rivers of living waters flow out of 








true believers now as well as then, which 
Christ spake of, meaning the Spirit, that should 
flow in and out of those that believed in him. 
And reader, if thou wilt be a witness hereof, 
despise not the day of small things—embrace 
the talent that is given thee, follow the re- 
proofs and teachings of it, wait upon it for 
power to enable thee to overcome what it con- 
demns, If thou wilt abstract thyself from the 
world, and the distracting impressions and 
ideas of it, into a true silence or inactivity, 
and quietness of mind, believe me, thou wilt 
find the heavenly Potter will mould and form 
his clay, and work in thee mightily to will 
and to do: for before life is death, and before 
an active, a passive life. Remember these 
things, and Almighty God give thee an expe- 
rimental understanding of them to his glory, 
and thy comfort here and forever.” 

The ‘following testimony signed by G. 
Whitehead, P. Livingston, Francis Stamper, 
and others, is appended to the preface: “ Ac- 
cording to that true and sincere love in the 
Lord, which we had to our dear brother Ro- 
bert Barclay, and Christian respect which 
lives in us to his blessed memory, and our 
real esteem and value of his faithful testimony, 
great industry and labour of love for promot- 
ing the ever living ‘Truth as it is in Christ, in 
his day and time, we do sincerely own and 


| have satisfaction and unity in truth with this 
|foregoing preface and relation, in behalf of 





him the said Robert Barclay, and his great 
and memorable services, labours and travels, 


Christ ; to whom be the glory and dominion 


| forevermore.” 


** London, the 15th of the Seventh month, 1691.” 





George Fox’s Testimony concerning Robert 
Barclay. 


‘** A testimony concerning our dear brother 
in the Lord, Robert Barclay, who was a wise 
and faithful minister of Christ, and writ many 
precious books in the defence of the Truth— 
he was a scholar, and a man of great parts, 


»|/and underwent many calumnies, slanders and 


reproaches, and sufferings for the name of 
Christ ; but the Lord gave him power over them 


lall. He travelled olten up and down Scot- 


land, in England, in Holland, and Germany, 
and did good service for the Lord; and was a 
man of repute among men, and preached the 
everlasting gospel of Christ freely, turning 
people from darkness to light, and from the 
power of Satan unto God. And his father 
was a noble man for the Lord and his Truth, 
and died in the Lord. And after, when his 
son Robert had fulfilled his ministry, and 
finished his testimony, he also died in the 
Lord, and is blessed and at rest, and ceased 
from his labours, and his works follow him. 
Much more might be written concerning this 
faithful brother in the Lord, and pillar in the 
church of Christ, who was a man | very much 
loved for his labour in the ‘Truth; but I shall 
leave the rest to his countryman. And the 
Lord raise up more faithful labourers in Christ 
Jesus to stand in his place, 


G. F.” 
“ The 13th of Ninth month, 1690.” 
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For “ The Friend.” | tiful country around,—beautiful although ar-| | | they stood up, has much flattened, if it has not 


JOHN PARKER. 


(Continuation of Thomas Scattergood and his Times.) 


How John was made to quake, and how he | jis opinion that this was destined some future 


became a Quaker. 


John Parker was born in Wilmington, in| commenced, “and John who was still near the | felt for,—and so is the meeting to which they 


the State of Delaware, in the year 1748. He 
was by birth a member of the Society of) 
Friends, and we may believe that he experi- 
enced some beneficial restraints from his con- 
nexion therewith. But the loss of his father 
while he was still young, was a serious disad- 
vantage to him, as he could no longer receive 


paternal admonition, neither be subject to that | 


watchful oversight and control which a reli- 
giously-concerned father might have exercised. 


Not submitting in early life to the cleansing | 
and heart-changing operations of the Holy | 


Spirit, he too much allowed his naturally live- 
ly imagination and strong will to rule his 
conduct. It is believed that he was favoured 
to witness preservation from gross and re- 


proachful vices, though he deviated from the | 


simplicity of the Truth, and turned aside from 
the way of the cross, Yet to those who are 
in a natural state, such preservation in gene- 
ral can only be comparative, and very often 


the heart is essentially corrupt, although the | 


outward actions do not make public proclama- 
tion of it. Ah! when the Lord’s Holy Spirit 
awakens the best and cleanest livers amongst 
unregenerate men to a sense of their lost and 
undone condition, how do they see that their 
whole life has been a polluted one! and how 
are they brought to repent in dust and ashes 
over past transgressions, and inward and out- 
ward corruption ! 


bably in search of a profitable employment, 
went to the South, and resided in the then 
Province of Georgia. 
from thence after a few years, for he was 
married and an inhabitant of Chester county 
early in the revolutionary war, 
his earnest, animated manner, gave a minis- 
tering Friend an account of the way in which 
he became a Quaker. 
this effect. 

At the time the English army early in the 
Ninth month, 1777, after having landed at 
the head of Elk, were approaching Phila- 
delphia, they passed near the place where he 


lived. He was out of his house, and a com- | 


pany of Hessians meeting him, appeared dis- 
posed to rob him. 
learned that he was a Quaker, whereupon 
they desisted from all acts of violence towards 
him, but carried him to the English officer in 
command. Here too, probably, the reputa- 
tion of the Society of which he was then but 
an unworthy member, cast a shield over him, 
and he was told that he should receive no 
harm, He must however remain with them 
for a time, as they were about to engage with 
the American army, and if he were released, 
he might carry to their opponents the know- 
ledge of their position and their intentions, 
‘They treated him however, kindly, and the 
head officer of that portion of the army kept 
him near his person, As they were standing 
on the Brandywine hills, surveying the beau- 


He must have returned | awful thing to ‘him, and many deep baptisms | he in a loud, “clear and melodious voice, was 


| were his portion. 
|* He felt so poor, so little, so rude and unin- | tion. 
He once in| 


| 





| rayed in the graver tints of early autumn, the | entirely departed. 


| for consolation where alone it could be found, 


It was emphatically said 
British officer made many remarks on the! of one who was afterwards eminent in her 


loveliness of the scene. He also expressed | gift, that when she first came forth in the min- 
; istry, she almost preached herself to death. 


day to be a great country. At last the firing | Such are much to be pitied, and much to be 


officer, saw many fall around him. The aw-| belong. Good wholesome advice, delivered 
fulness of his situation, in the consciousness |in the spirit of the Gospel from concerned 
that he was unprepared for death, made him| Friends, may be of essential benefit to these. 
tremble, The officer perceived the uneasiness | There is another class who are active in their 
of his companion, and smiling on him, in- own spirits, and who preach where no gift has 
quired if he was afraid? To this John| been dispensed, in the vain idea that they are 
promptly replied, yes. As no object was to! doing good, or under a delusive dream that 
be gained by detaining him any longer, he| they are called to the work. When those 
was told he might go. He was not ‘slow i in|} who have no gilts, branch out into many 
understanding the import of this, but starting | | words, death and darkness cannot fail to ac- 

at a full run, soon reached his home in safety. | company the ministry. 
As John in his old age related this circum. | I remember to have heard an anecdote of a 
stance, he added, “* That day made me a Qua-| certain T. D., who commenced speaking in 
ker. I never was one before.” | meeting, and for a time rarely if ever allowed 
It is probable that the view of death thus! a meeting day to pass without saying some- 
brought powerfully before him, was of essen- | thing. Richard Jordan being in the neigh- 
tiat service, and tended to drive him to seek | bourhood where he lived, was tried that one 
|s0 young in the work, was thus as it were, on 


}even in Him who, by taking away our sins, | | all occasions putting himself forward, and un- 





taketh away the sting of death. 


He had been} dertook in a quiet way to administer reproof. 
made to guake for fear of death ;—he was |‘ Thomas,” he said, “| have heard that when 
now made a Quaker indeed, in an awlul sense |a person is put apprentice to the tailoring bu- 
of the power and presence of the Lord God of siness, the first thing they have to learn is, to 
Hosts visiting his soul asa refiner with fire, and | sit séz// on the bench.” 

as a righteous Judge with judgments. Wit-| John Parker was no man’s copy. He pos- 
nessing his own will brought into subjection,|sessed a large share of natural ability, and 
a new heart was given him, and he no longer | although he had not been favoured with much 
took delight in this world’s pleasures. He sub- | ‘literary education, yet his cheerful temper, 
mitted to the cross of Christ, and through the | and his lively imagination under subjection to 





\effectual working of the Lord’s preparing the Truth, made his company and conversa- 


| Spirit, and a gift in the ministry of the Gospel | tion agreeable to young and to old. 
When John Parker became a man, he, pro- | 


Some of 
committed to him, he was soon qualified for | us remember the great earnestness and fer- 


usefulness in the church of Christ. The pros-| vency of his manner, when standing up in our 
pect of entering into the ministry, was a very | gallery during the week of Yearly Meeting, 
In relation to it he said, | enabled to preach the Gospel of life and salva. 
‘There was much solemnity in his man- 
structed in the work of religion, that he could| ner, and his delivery was impressive, whilst 
hardly esteem it possible that the Almighty | his illustrations from common things of daily 


could condescend to make use of so mean an occurrence, connected with the business of life, 
His narrative was to! 


instrument for the promotion of his holy cause.’ | were often exceedingly felicitous, and happily 
Yet as he abode under the visitation and the adapted to give to the mind of the hearer clear 
baptisms allotted him, he was brought into! views of doctrinal truth and practical heart- 


| submission to the Lord’s will, and in due time cleansing religion. 


By some means they | ti 


| 





| ward of peace. 


was enabled in living authority to speak of| It appears {rom an account preserved, that 
that which he had known in himself, and to' Joshua Evans was at times led to make com- 
direct his hearers to the Lord Jesus Christ, the | parisons in his ministry, some of which al- 
sanctifier and Saviour of his people. The first! though startling to his hearers while he was 
time he opened his mouth in the way of public enunciating them, were found at the close to 
ministry, he uttered but four words. ‘This be exceedingly pertinent, and to leave valu- 
act of dedication notwithstanding the smallness able and lasting impressions, 


On one ocea- 
of the offering, 


he said brought him the re-| sion whilst on a religious visit in the limits of 
He was not for a time abun-| New York Yearly Meeting, he held a meeting 
dant in expression, for he knew the necessity | at which were few Friends, but many others, 
of waiting closely on the Lord, and speaking | amongst whom were the most respectable and 
only as he opened the way. Being concerned | best educated people of the neighbourhood. 
to close his communications at the Master’s| Afier a time of silence, Joshua arose and 
bidding, as well as to commence in his autho-| commenced speaking to this import: ‘ Sup- 
rity and in obedience to his will, his growth} pose a person eminent for wisdom amongst 
was solid. Some young, exercised individu- you, being about to perform a journey, should 
als, who believe themselves called to the work | harness his horse behind his wagon! Would 
of the ministry, are too easily led into expres-| you not, if he were your friend, remonstrate 
sion of the concern which rests on their minds, | against the measure, and if he persisted, would 
and continue to enforce it by words, when the} you not think him irrational, and that his un- 
life which may have been with them when|dertaking would never be accomplished ?” 
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As Joshua spoke these sentences, the congre- 


gation seemed astonished, and no doubt many | system of spelling to those who knew nothing 


thought the old man a fool. Joshua then 
quoted the text, ‘* Seek ye first the kingdom of 
God and the righteousness thereof, ‘and all | 
these things shall be added.” “This,” he| 


said, ‘was an admonition or commandment | 


of the blessed Saviour himself; 
generally instead of obeying him, seek first 
the things of this world and the glory thereof, 
and appear to be under an apprehension that 
the kingdom and righteousness of God will be | 
added, without their care or concern. When 
or how it is to be obtained, seems a matter of 
indifference to them, although they think and 
say ‘it is desirable.’ [n this careless and un- 
concerned state, many are summoned to ap- 


pear before the Great Judge who gave forth | 
These careless and uncon- | 


the command, 


cerned ones are more unlikely to accomplish | 


the design of their creation, and to be saved 
with an everlasting salvation, than the man} 
would be to accomplish his journey whose 
horse was hitched behind his wagon.” 
assembly by this time began to appreciate the 
fitness of the comparison, and appeared to 
feel the solemnity and importance of the sub- 
ject. The baptizing power of Truth was ma- 


nifested that day amongst them, and many | 


tears of contrition were shed. The meeting 
was long remembered in that neighbourhood, 
and was often spoken of by those who had 
attended it. They manifested a high degree 


of veneration and respect for the simple-heart- 
ed preacher. 


(To be continued.) 


For ** The Friend.” 
PHONETIC SPELLING. 
Editors of “ The Friend.” 


Were it convenient to receive an answer to 


the question, whether any article upon the} 
subject of Phonetic Spelling would be admitted 
. T. Om ” , . : | 
into “ The Friend,” | would make the inquiry | 


before preparing what | am about to write. 
Several years ago when the writer of this 
first became acquainted with this subject, he 
submitted an article upon it for publication in | 
“The Friend.” ‘This article did not make its | 
appearance in that paper; but whether it was 


rejected on account of its style, or on account 
of the subject on which it treated, was (with | 


the writer) a matter of conjecture. ‘The opin- 


ions of the friends of phonetic spelling were |i 


then rather based upon theory, and it may be | 
that the then editor of ‘The Friend” had | 


good reason for withholding the article {rom} 


its columns, But whatever foundation may 


but people | 


The | 
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Were we, in stating the advantages of this | 


|of it, to represent the echole truth, we should 
risk our credit for veracity. We are inform- 
jed that a class taught in this way in Boston, 
became ready readers both in Phonetic and 
|Romanic books, and also mastered phono- 
graphic shorthand with only six months’ in- 
jstruction. This was an experimental class, 
and there is no doubt it was attended to with 
the greatest care ; but ordinary care wherever 
it has been extended, has been followed with 
corresponding results, This class was com- 
posed of children of but six or seven years of 
age, and it is said that some of them were 
‘children of foreigners, who at the commence- 
/ment did not understand English. ‘The attain- 
ments of these pupils, as they were publicly 
lexhibited in and around Boston, were so con- 


| vincing, that now, within two years from the 
| time they were started, we are informed there 
‘are 163 schools in Massachusetts, in which 
phonetic spelling has been introduced, 

In all these cases, so far as we know, this 
system of orthography has been employed | 
merely as a means of imparting a knowledge 
jof the common Romanic books. No contu- 
|sion arises from first accustoming the pupils to 
spell by sounds ; for not only do they acquire 
the art of reading in less time than those who | 





begin with the old alphabet, but they stand | 
out with marked distinction as better readers | 
and better speakers, than (almost) any other 
children with twice (they say five times) the! 
amount of instruction. 

These are things worthy of being known 
|by all who are interested in education. If 
the editors should think fit to exhibit this sub- 
jject upon the pages of “The Friend,” the 
writer of this would be willing to furnish a| 





more extended history and illustration of it for | 
|publication, He would, however, be better| 
pleased to see it treated by other pens. 

First month 9th, 1853. 


' 
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Report of the Iadian Department. | 


| The annual report of the Commissioner of | 
|Indian Affairs is so full of interest, and so in- | 
;capable of material abridgment, that we give 
below, for the information of our readers, the! 
major part of the document :—Late Paper. 


The dissentions among the Seneca Indians, 
‘in New York, respecting their forms of gov- 
‘ernment, having assumed a serious aspect, the 
President, in July last, directed that steps 
should be taken to ascertain the sense of the 


Nation on the subject. An election was ac-| 


not being satisfactory, the question, which 
form of government shall be recognized as the 
choice of the people, has not yet been decided. 

The Indians in the State of Michigan are 
generally doing well. ‘They are becoming a 
sober, orderly, and industrious people, devot- 
ing themselves to the cultivation of the soil, 
Their agricultural operations have been crowns 
ed with their proper rewards. Education is 
encouraged amongst them, and they are mak. 
ing considerable progress in the knowledge 
and practice of the arts of civilized life. Sim- 
ilar remarks are equally applicable to the 
Oneida Indians, in the State of Wisconsin, 
By the treaty of 1843, with the Stockbridges, 








|it is provided that the President, within two 


years from the date of the treaty, shall pro- 
cure for their use a quantity of land west of 
the Mississippi river, on which they shall re- 
side, not less than seventy-two sections, said 
Indians to be consulted as to the location of 
said land. ‘This provision has not yet been 
carried into effect, and the affairs of these In- 
dians are in a very unsettled and embarrass. 
ing condition. ‘hey were anxious to be 
located on the land about the mouth of the 
Vermillion river, in the territory of Minne- 
sota; but the selection was not approved by 
the Government, and they have more recently 


expressed a willingness to accept a tract on 


the Crow river, in that territory. The trea- 
ties with the Sioux Indians, being now ratified, 
there seems to be no good reason for not com- 
plying with their present views; but the sea- 
son is too far advanced to make the arrange- 
ments required before the ensuing spring. 
The removal of the Menomonees, as con- 
templated by an act of Congress passed at the 
last session, has been satisfactorily effected. 


| ‘The whole tribes are now concentrated on the 


designated territory, between the Wolf and 
Oconto rivers, a location with which they are 
well pleased, and where they are anxious to 
be permitted permanently to remain, Should 
this be assented to by the Legislature of Wis- 


|consin, the arrangements necessary to etlect 


the object can be readily made, on terms, it is 
believed, mutually advantageous to the Indians 
land the Government. ‘The country where 
they are now located, is well suited to their 
wants, and [ know of none to which they 


/could with propriety be removed, and where 
| they would, at the same time, be so little in 


the way of our white population. Wherever 
they may be settled, it will be incumbent on 
Congress to make further provision for them, 
as their claims appeal strongly to the justice 


| and humanity of the Government, 


A removal of the Chippewa Agency has 


then have appeared for rejecting this novelty, | cordingly held, at which all the votes cast| been made from its former position to a more 
as the vagary of a disordered imagination, | were in favour of the re-establishment of the | favourable site on the Crow-wing river, west 


does not now exist. It has been tested in va- 
rious parts of this country and Great Britain, 


old system of government by chiefs. But} 


| the number of votes was only 194, while the} 


of the Mississippi. 
the Chippewas yet remain at their old homes 


and the results have uniformly realized the| whole number of voters on the several Reser- | in the country ceded to the United States ; but 


hopes of its friends and Supporters, We, who| 
have tried it in the instruction of children, and | 
especially of those who have grown up with 
out a knowledge of letters, are so forcibly 


struck with its advantages, that we feel con-| that it would be wrong to take part in any | to abandon the ceded lands. 
strained to make a little etlort to acquaint | revolutionary proceeding 


facts, 


vations amounts to 664; and it appears that} 
those in favour of maintaining the present) 
elective government unanimously refused to| i 
|attend the polls. ‘This they did on the g ground | 





g, as their Constitu- 


at least five years. ‘lhe result of the election 


| by adhering to the policy of paying them 
| their annuities only in their own territory, it 
is thought that such of them as it may be de- 
sirable t to remove, will soon be induced quietly 
With the excep- 
tion, perhaps, of one or two small bands, who 


our friends and fellow creatures with the} tion provides that it shall stand unchanged for| may be eligibly located on Lake Superior, 


measures should be promptly taken for the 


A considerable number of 
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concentration of the entire Chippewa tribe 


within a limited district west of the Missis- | 
sippi river, 

There seems to be of late increased dissat- | 
isfaction among the Winnebagoes with their | 


present location, and they havea strong desire | 
to be permitted to occupy a portion of the ter- 
ritory recently purchased from the Sioux, 
lying north from the Crow river. Arrange- 
ments for this purpose are in contemplation, 
and it is hoped they may be effected during 
the next spring, without cost to the govern- | 
ment; but they should not be attempted unless | 
the scattered fragments of the tribe can be 
thereby brought together, and all settled con- 
tentedly in their new homes, 

In the month of September last, the amend- | 
ments of the Senate to the two treaties con- 
cluded in the summer of 1851, with the Sioux | 





of Minnesota, were submitted to the different! 
bands, parties thereto, and received their for- | 
mal but reluctant assent. In consideration of | 
the increased labour and responsibility that | 
will hereafter devolve on the agent of the 
Sioux, his salary should be raised from one} 
thousand to fifteen hundred dollars. 

The scarcity of buffalo the preceding sum- 
mer was severely felt in the winter of 1851- 
52 by the Sioux of the Missouri. They were 
thus necessarily driven, when spring came on, 
to apply themselves to the surer means of| 
subsistence in the cultivation of the soil.| 
Their upright and faithful agent (Mr. James | 
H. Norwood, whose death by violence has} 
recently been reported to the department,) | 
rendered them what aid he could in having| 
some lands ploughed for them, and they have 
been led to expect further assistance hereatter, | 
Many white men, now or formerly in the em- 
ploy of the fur companies, have intermarried 
with these Sioux, and exert for good or evil, 
a powerful influence over them. It has been 
suggested that it would be good policy to colo- 
nize these people along the rich bottoms with 
which those wild regions are interspersed, 
giving them lands to be held in individual 
right as lopg as actually occupied. 
gestion is worthy of consideration, 

The Omahas, an impoverished but peaceful 
tribe, on the western border of Lowa, have 
sutlered much for several years from the tres- 
passes of the whites, and the rapacity of the 
more warlike tribes by which they are in part 
surrounded ; but the appropriation generously 
made for their benefit, at the last session of 
Congress, will doubtless alleviate their dis- 
tress, and in time greatly ameliorate their 
condition, It will be used chiefly for the pur- 
pose of furnishing them the means of cultiva- 
ting the soil, which, from the disposition they 
inanifest, it is believed they will readily ap- 
preciate and improve, 

The Kickapoos and loways of the Great | 
Nemaha agency, and the Sacs and Foxes 
thereto attached, have all secured rich returns | 
for their field industry, and they are all wor-| 
thy of commendatory notice for their general | 
good conduct. 

The Wyandotts, now reduced to a compa- 
ratively small number, find it difficult to man- 
age their public affairs, and are anxious to 
abandon their tribal organization, and become 





a 
lhe sug- 


citizens of the United States. To this end, 
they, in common with many of their own white 
population, are impatiently awaiting an estab- 
lishment of a territorial government over the 


| vast region north of the Arkansas, and west 


of the Missouri river. This measure, fraught 
with difficulty and danger, will doubtless force 
itself on the consideration of Congress; but 
before it can justly be carried into effect, im- 
portant preliminary arrangements must be 


made, involving the future disposition and | 


management of various Indian tribes, occupy- 


| ing the terri‘ory in question. 


(To be continued.) 


a 
For ‘* The Friend.” 
THE WIDOW AND THE FATHERLESS. 


The flowers smile not on thy pathway, my boy, 
Thou art poor, tou art crippled and blind, 


| And the heart of thy mother, which once rose in joy, 
| When she looked on her nuble and promising boy, 


Is laid low, like a flower by the wind. 


All sealed are the treasures of knowledge to thee, 
And closed are life’s fountains of joy, 
And the mist of despair settleth heavy round me, 
When in earth’s pleasant valleys mine eye cannot 
see 
One path, for the feet of my boy, 


For the angel of death, when he entered our door, 
Spoilt all our bright pictures and creams ; 
And he left us the legacy, due to the poor, 
‘The remembrance of joys we thought lasting and 
sure, 
And a future whence no promise gleams. 


But the Healer of sorrows still lives, my dear son ; 
And he pours forth the oil and the wine ; 


And though dark is thy pathway, my own smitten 
one, 


The God of the fatherless calls thee his own, 
‘The God of the widow is mise. 


As yon bright arch of beauty now shining afar, 
Shows the whirlwind and storm have passed by ; 
And on their wild path smiles the sweet evening star ; 
So the eye of our God, crushed and torn tho’ we are, 

Looks upon us in love trom the sky. 


[lis all-cheering promises, poor tho’ thou art, 
Were written in mercy tor thee ; 
When I think of his goodness, 1 tecl the tear start, 
For he saith, the meek spirit, the child pure in heart, 
flis glorious image shail see. 
- 
Oh! he loves whom he chastens, our merciful God ; 
‘lo his suifering child he is kind ; 
If thou wilt bow low, neath his chastening rod, 
He will show Uive the path which his servants have 
trod, 
Tho’ thou'rt poor, and afflicted and blind, 


if, scorned by the world, fur his peace 
striven ; 

Oh! thou shalt be biessed my dear boy, 
He will give thee for asies the beauty of heaven, 
And the house ofthe ransomed, to thee shail be given, 

With the sons of God, shouting for joy. 


thou hast 


G&G, 
First month, 1853. 
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THE FRIEND. 


FIRST MONTH 22, 1853. 








Our correspondent will see that we have 
inserted his communication on Phonetic spell- 
ing, and we shall be quite willing to hear what 
further he may have to say upon the subject ; 
though we are persuaded there are insupera- 
ble obstacles to its general introduction, even 
were it desirable to substitute it for the present 


system of orthography. We fear it will do 
little more than make bad spellers, than which 


there is hardly any stronger evidence of a 
defective education. 





The synopsis of the Report from the Indian 
department, which we extract from one of our 
city papers, is so interesting, that we have 
concluded to publish it without further con- 
'densation, and in consideration of the interest- 


ling relation, which the aborigines of our 
country hold with the present occupiers of 
|the soil, we think our readers will not think it 
|occupies too much space. 





Some time in 1851, the free coloured inha- 
bitants of Dochester county, Maryland, very 
generally formed themselves into a society, 
for the purpose of promoting and assisting in 
colonizing their members in Africa, and before 
taking any steps towards emigration, they 
resolved to send two of their number to Li- 
beria, for the purpose of examining the coun- 
try, and the inducements it might offer them 
as a future home. Accordingly, ‘Thos, Fuller, 
Jr. and Benjamin Janifer were selected for the 
responsible duty, and every pain was taken to 
furnish them with facilities for acquiring full 
information, respecting the state of the colony, 
its resources, the character of the settlers, and 
\the means offered for obtaining a comfortable 
subsistence. They sailed about the middle of 
the year, and returned after an absence of 
|several months. Having submitted to the 
society a full report of their proceedings, of 
what they had witnessed, and the conclusions 
they had come to, it was published, and we 
| Subjoin the concluding part of it. ‘The whole 
|; report shows them to be men of close obser- 
| vation, and good reasoners. 

“* Under all these favourable circumstances, 
you will naturally be led to inquire, What are 


the colonists doing, and what are their reason- 
able prospects ? 





* We answer, that so far as we were eye- 
witnesses, they seem to be doing as all other 
people in the world do. Some are rich, some 
are doing well, and some are able to just get 
along in the world, others are poor, and there 
are those that beg. Among the citizens of 
Liberia we find those who have farms under 
cultivation with their hundreds and thousands 
of coffee trees, &c., growing, yielding a boun- 
tiful reward to the hand of the diligent. And 
in Liberia, we see the firms and lots of many 
(who complain of hard times and poverty) 
grown over with bushes, and not a single 
potatoe planted in them. In the very coun- 
tenance of some of the Liberians, we see in- 

| dustry and enterprise depicted ; but with others 
we discover the reverse. And hence the varied 
condition of the inhabitants, But, upon the 


~! whole, we think that the colonists are doing a 


| great deal better than they would have been 
| doing, had they remained in America. And 
they are aware of that fact, for we saw but 
three or four in all Liberia who wished to re- 
turn to America to remain, And for your 
satisfaction we will give the reason of each 
of those individuals, as stated to us by them- 
selves,—The first was, that the prices of milk 
and eggs were so high in Liberia, that she did 
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not like the place. The second was, that he 
could get no work to do, (but took good care 
to do none,) where at the same time he owned 
a good lot, in which there was not a single 
thing growing but bushes and grass. The 
third said, two of her children were slaves in 
America, and it would be better for her to be 
there too. The fourth, she had always been 
used to living in a large city, and therefore 
she wanted to return. 

*¢ So, from all we saw and heard while in 
Liberia, we can but say that the colonists are 
a contented and satisfied people ; and further, 
that, in our opinion, an exalted position among 
the nations of the earth awaits Liberia in the 
future; and that it is our judgment that it 
would be indeed to the advantage of the free 
people of colour in the United States to emi- 
grate to Liberia, where they may enjoy all the 
rights and privileges of freemen, 

“In relation to the natives, we are glad to 
state that friendly relations exist between them 
and the colonists, We saw many natives in 
the employ of the colonists; and we were in- 
formed that their usual wages are twenty-five 
cents per diem and board, The colonists have 
also many native boysand girls in their houses 
as domestic servants; and as such, they are 
said to be very apt and useful, We think the) 
colonists who have those native boys and girls| 
as servants, have a favourable opportunity of} 
doing them much good, in teaching them our 
language, the habits of civilization, and the 
principles and doctrines of our holy religion ; 
and thus qualifying them for missionaries to 
their respective tribes when returued. Whether 
or not the colonists in general avail themselves 
of this favourable opportunity of doing them 
good, is for the colonists, and not for us to 


say. 


“ Signed, 


5 


Tuomas Futter, Jr. 
BENJAMIN JANIFER.” 





ITEMS OF NEWS. 


The steamship Arabia, of the Cunard line, which 
put in at Halifax, on Fifth-day of last week, ar- 
rived at New York on First-day atternoon, at one 
o'clock. 

ENGLAND.—The new ministry have taken pos. 
session of their ofiicial quarters. Lord Jolin Russell 
held a diplomatic levee at the Foreign Office, at which 
J. R. Ingersoll, American minister, was present, 

On the 27th, Liverpool was visited with the most 
violent gale that had been felt for years. ‘The gale 
commenced on the night of the 26th, from the south- 
west, and reached its height on the following morn- 
ing. Considerable damage was done to the shipping, | 
and it is feared that further disasters will be reported, 

The colonisl-built (-t. Johus, N. B.) ship Marco 
Polo, 1625 tons, Capt. Forbes, has made the unrivalled 
passage from Liverpool to Melbourne, Australia, in 
63 days, and back in 75! 

FRANCH.—The emperor in a late return to Paris, 
iuet with no enthusiasin in the people. 

The French Senate has been convoked for the 14th 
of next month, aud the corps legislatiff for the 13th, 

Napoleon is parcelling the royal residences among 
his family. He has signified to the British minister 
that he hereafier cannot receive an Englishman unless 
he be previously presented at the Court of his own 
sovereign, 

M. Geniller, Professor of Mathematics, a distin. 
guished republican, has been ordered to quit France. 

The French Government is making great exertions 
to effect a commercial treaty with Germany, to be | 
founded on mutual concessions, | 

TURKEY.—The army of Turkey has been de. | 
feated by the Montenegrins. | 


MOROCCO.—The emperor of Morocco has forbid. | Holidaysburg, Pa. 


den the export of oil and wool, except from the Pro- 
vince of Tedla, which has caused serious business 
difficulties. 

ROME.—The Court of Rome has addressed a Ictter 
to all European powers, inviting them to interfere in 
behalf of Christians suffering persecution from the 
‘Turks. 


No thermometer in town, but it 
is pretty cold! tis freezing hard—made about two 
inches of ice last night. 

Pittsburg. ‘The weather is clear and cold here, 
The thermometer this morning was 14 degrees above 


'zero. ‘This evening it is 23 deg. 
Harrisburg. Weather clear and cold. Thermo. 


IN DIA.—Affairs in India remain unchanged. The , 


Burmah annexation question is not yet decided by the 
governor-general, 

The Calcutta markets are unchanged. Money was 
abundant, ‘The prospects of trade are favourable. 

‘The unnatural and revolting practice in the East, 
of widows burning themselves on the funeral piles of 
their deceased husbands, is not discontinued in the 
East Indies. Among the latest intelligence from that 
quarter is the following :—* Letters from Bhooj men- 
tion that a suttee had lately taken place in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of that station. It is said that 
some English officers pulled the unfortanate woman 
off the pile, and she was quite willing to be saved, but 
the attendant Brahmins dragged her back, and on her 
attempting a second Lime to escape, dashed ler brains 
out.” 

FLORENCE.—Much interest is felt amongst Pro. 
testants in Europe, in Francesco Madiai and Rosa 
his wile, condemned to imprisonment at Lucca, on 


j|the charge of Heresy, because they do not believe in 
Ilis copy of the New | 


the Roman Catholic doctrines. 
Testament has been taken from him, and her Bible. 
He is represented to be suffering ia health fiom 
anxiety of mind, separation from his wile, and the 
hopeless prospect of imprisonment for years. He 
however continues ‘steadfast in the faith,’ and looks 
calmly to his approaching end, 

UNITED STATES.—The Late Siorm. By tele- 
graph, we had information on Fourth-day, the 12th 
inst. of the extent of the storm. At Boston, it was 
snowing all day. At New York it was a driving 


meter 29 deg. 
drifting ice. 

The cold has been more severe in New York than 
here. The thermometer in the city was down to 10 
deg. above zero, At Cold Spring, on the Hudson 
river, the people were crossing to West Point on the 
ice. 

The Central Emigration Society of Germany gives 


The Susquehanna is high and full of 


! the number of emigrants which sailed for the United 


snow, and in the evening it continued to rage with | 


great violence. In the interior of the State, the snow 
was very heavy; at Harrisburg, snowing; at Lewis. 
town, snowing very fast; at Pittsburg, snow and rain 
alternately ; Cincinnati, snuwing ; at Wheeling, snow- 
ing. At Baltimore the rain fell in torrents. 

Since the snow storm the thermometer has been 
lower than at any previous time this winter. 

New York. ‘The trial of the officers and owners of 
the Henry Clay and Reindeer has been postponed, 

The markets on the 17th were :— 

Ashes, unchanged. Cotton, firin. Flour, &c.— 
Flour market rather quiet; sales 3,700 bbls. at $5.50 
for State, and $5.564 a 5.71 for Ohio, Michigan, and 
Indiana. Canadian flour quiet. Rye flour nominally 
the same. Sales 75 bbls. Jersey corn meal at $3.75, 

Grain.—Wheat quiet. Rye firm at 90 a 92 ¢. Corn 
is duing better ; sales 15,000 bushels at 70 c. for infe- 
rior, and 72 ¢. for prime white Southern, Oats dull 
at 50a S2e. 

Florida. The Legislature of Florida has passed a 
bill authorizing the issue of half a million of bonds, to 
defray the expenses of raising two regiments to aid 
the General Government in driving the Seminole In. 
dians from the State. If the General Government does 
not take active measures in the matter before the 4th 
of May, the State is authorized to undertake the job 
at all hazards. 

Georgia. ‘The shock of an earthquake was felt at 
Milledgeville, Ga, on the 8th inst., at twenty minutes 
before cight o'clock. ‘This is said to be the second or 
third earthquake that has occurred in the ccutral por. 
tion of Georgia within the past few months, 

Vermont. Samuel R. Phelps has been appointed 
by the Governor of Vermont, U. 8. Senator, in the 
place of Senator Upham, deceased. 

The Cuban Expedition, Washington.—A deputa- 


strongly that the Government would abandon its at. 
tempts to purchase Cuba, for the reason that it will be 
abortive, and that it discourages the exertions of those 
Cubans who really desire to procure their independ- 
ence. 

The Weather on the 17th instant :— 

Baltimore. ‘The weather is clear and intensely 
cold here to-day. Last night the mercury in the ther- 
mometer sunk to 18 deg. ‘There is considerable ice 
in the harbour, 


States, in 1852, as 103,315. 
about £3,000,000. 

Old Folks.—Tiere were 147 persons in the town of 
Litchfield, on the Ist of the year, 1853, that were 70 
years old and upward, Seven of these were 90 and 
upwards, ‘I'he oldest are Isaac Hammond and Elisha 
Mason, each 94. 

CALIFORNIA.—The steamship Illinois, at New 
York, on the 13th inst., brought over $2,000,000 in 
gold. Flour was selling at $80 per barrel in the min- 
ing region, and the exasperation of the miners thereat 
Was great. Some murders are reported of miners 
committed by the Ludians, which have becn retaliated, 
without respect to the guilt of the parties killed. 
Lynch law is the order of the day, and a * Vigilance 
committee” in Los Angelos county, put to death with. 
out trial, no less than four persons supposed to belong 
to a gang of robbers and iurderers inlesting that 
county. 

NEW MEXICO.—A talk has been had with the 
Indians, which may render the passage of emigrants 
through this territory more safe for the future. 

MEXICO.—Insurrectionary movements are still 
spreading. 


Carrying with them 


SOUP FOR THE POOR. 

The Southern Soup-House, situated No. 
16 Green’s Court, between Spruce and Pine, 
and Fourth and Fifth streets, is now open 
every day, except First-day, for the delivery 


|of soup to the poor, and bread twice in the 


week, 

The demand being large, and the funds of 
the socicty low, donations in money, flour, 
meat, or vegetables, will be gratefully received 
at the house, or by Jeremiah Hacker, No, 144 
South Front street; or Thomas Evans, No. 
180 Arch street. 

comucinenne 


Marriep, on the Ist ultimo, at Friends’ meeting- 
house, Muncy, Lycoming county, Pa., Tuomas A. 
Warner, of that place, to Matitpa, daughter of the 
late John H. Wittits, of Coluinbia county, 








Diep, on the 22d of Ninth month last, Catuarine, 
wife of Nathan Smith, a member of Harrisville Parti- 
cular and Short Creek Monthly Meeting, aged nearly 
67 years, 





, at the residence of her husband, near Barnes- 
ville, Belmont county, Ohio, on the 27th of Twelfth 
month, 1852, in the 23d year of lier age, Martna W., 
wife of David Stanton, and daughter of Israel and Ca- 
tharine Wilson, of Harrison county, Ohio, a member 
of Flushing Monthly Meeting. She was of a steady 
and serious disposition, with that modest deportment 
which becomes her sex, and was much beloved by all 


: Se . , who knew her. She bore her sufferings with Christian 
tiun of Cubans has visited this city, and urged very | 


fortitude, and without a murmur. She was perfectly 
resigned to the will of the great Physician, believing 
that in his own appointed time, he would take her to 
himself. She remained sensible to the last, and with. 
out a groan or struggle, passed, as her friends consol- 
ingly believe, to a heavenly home, 





, at her late residence, West Marlborough, 
Chester county, Pa., on the 29th ultimo, Desoran 
Swayne, in the 71st year of her age, an esteemed 
member of London Grove Monthly Meeting. 


